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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


‘¢1t has been often remarked, that in sickness there is nO 
hand like woman’s hand,—no heart like woinan’s heart-- 
and there is not.” 


Oh no! there cannot be 
Around the bed of pain, 

More true, unchanging sympathy, 
Than gentle hearts contain. 


Man’s breast may swell with woe, 
His eye o’erflow with tears; 

But place him by the taper’s glow, 
Till the gray dawn appears, 


Sad, sleepless, and alone, 
By parent, brother, wife, 

To count each pulse—to hear each moan, 
And watch each ebbing liie; 


His wearied spirit fails— 
His heavy eye-lids close— _ 
Forgetting, while he most bewails, 
Their sufferings, and his woes! 


But see a mother there, 
With sister, wife, or friends, 

Through sleepless nights and days of care 
She watches, prays, attends! 


No weariness she'll own, 
No slumber o’er her steals; 
But every action, look, and tone, 
Fer tireless love reveals! 


Yea, though her cheeks grow pale, 
Her bright eyes lose their rays; 

O never will the firm soul quail, - 
Though her own strength decays! 


Love nerves the weakest heart, 
To suffer, dare, and do; 

Be glory, shame, or toil her part, 
The path she will pursue. 


ROSA. 
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THE SEA VOYAGE. 
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PHILADELPHIA. 


Concluded from our last Number. 


Lights were speedily brought, and lying on the 
deck we beheld Campbell weltering in his blood. 
I raised him—the wound was in his bosom, and 


bleeding profusely. “Good God!” I exclaimed, 
*¢ who has done this?” 
We 


“The Tempest Fiend,” he answered. 
had a long and fearful struggle; but, thank God, 
it is‘over. I proved unequal to the combat, and 


he has marked me for the caverns of the deep.” 
He laughed hysterically, and big drops of per- 
spiration burst from his pale forehead. I called 
for assistance to carry him below. 

no,” he crfed, ‘“‘let me die here. I shall 
be called for before the morrow’s sun rises, for 
the spirits of the water are preparing my abode 
in their coral eaves. Let me rest here until they 
come for me.” 

The captain demanded of the sailors who were 
on watch, an explanation of this mysterious and 
melancholy occurrence. They stated, that dur- 
ing the intervals of the storm they had heard 
voices, but conceived them to be nothing more 
than the ravings of Campbell. One man, how- 
ever, protested that immediately after the shriek, 
'a vivid flash of lightning afforded him a momen- 
tary and indistinct view of a figure gliding down 
the gangway of the forecastle. Suspicion im- 
mediately fell on the shipwrecked stranger, for 
adversity is too frequently considered by the 


|| prosperous superior to no-action, however attro- 


cious. The physician vouched for the innocence 
of his patient, declaring it physically impossi- 
ble that he could stir from his hammock. He 
pronounced him in a fair way to recover, but 
as yet incapable of moving. ‘ And then what 
/motive,” said he, ‘‘could possibly exist in the 
bosom ofa man, himself apparently on the verge 
of eternity, sufficient to excite exhausted nature, 
to the performance of the act of a fiend?” 
Campbell was carried below, and after his 
‘wound was staunched, was left alone with his 
' wife, the presence of any other person being pain- 
fulto him. We then entered the place where 
the sick sailor Jay, and on beholding his enfeebled 
‘condition, readily admitted that we did him injus- 
itice by the suspicion we had entertained. But as 
/ we were about to leave him, I imagined I espied 
a speck of blood on the covering of the bed. One 
of his hands hung over the side of the hammock; 


ithe light fell upon it, and betrayed that it also 


was stained with blood. Conviction flashed on 
the minds of all present, and I hastily exclaiim- 
ed, “ behold the murderer!’”’” He shrunk not at 
the charge, but a smile of derision illumined his 
ghastly countenance. He kept his keen eye fixed 
upon us; it was lighted up with a fiendish glare, 
and added an expression to his lengthened and 
emaciated visage, which was painful to behold, 
and yet the spectator had scarcely power to turn 
from it. He faintly said, with a scornful laugh, 
a murderer!” 

‘“‘ Impossible!” exclaimed the physician; “ the 
poor wretch is incapable of leaving his hammock, 


life.” I drew the cover from his bed; it was stain- 
ed in many places. Our suspicions were strength- 


guilt or fear, but silently pointing to his left arm 
explained the mystery. His physician had bled 
him the day preceding, to allay a raging fever: 
the bandage had been removed, and the orifice 
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much less to contend with a man in the vigor of 


eped, and yet the sick man betrayed no signs of 
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was bleeding afresh. shrunk abashed at the 
preposterous charge I had made, and after en- 
deavouring to appease his injured feelings, with- 
drew and left him to the care of the physician. 
His eyes followed me, and I felt relieved when I 


l had escaped from their glare. 


I retired to my birth, and endeavored to sleep, 
| but my mind had become so feverish by the dread- 
ful occurrences of the night, that I tossed about 
for several hours in a painful state of restless- 
ness. At length I fell into a slumber, but it was 
a slumber more dreadful than my waking contem- 
plations; for the ghastly face of the seaman was 
/seen wherever I turned my eyes. It assumed va- 
rious expressions, and was blended in my imagi- 
nation with the figure of the murdered Campbell, 
producing a succession of scenes and shapes that 
would have driven the waking imagination to 
frenzy. I arose early and hastened on deck, 
happy to escape toa scene of life and bustle, 
from the solitary horrorsofthe night. The storta 
still continued, and appearances indicated that 
it would do so for some days. 

Mrs. Campbell watched by the bedside of her 
| husband during the night, in a state of agony that 

can be more readily conceived than described; 
for the surgeon on examining the wound, had 
pronounced a speedy death inevitable. When 
the earthly ties which bind the pure to the inno- 
cent are violently severed, the pang sustained by 
the survivor is too frequently @lmost insupporta- 
ble, although the bright promise of meeting here- 
after may cast a ray of comfort around the heart 
of the mourner; what then must the guilty feel, 
who are bound by ties that cannot exist m hea- 
ven, and which, when broken here, leave the 
torn heart without a hope remaining! ‘I'lie 
mournful visage of Mrs. Campbell, as she elasp- 
ed the hand of the dying man, was painful tq be- 
hold, for even the most careless observer could 
discover utter hopelessness written there. _ 

The surgeon on interrogating Campbell re- 
specting the manner in which the wound was 
inflicted, was led to believe that the unhappy and 
mysterious man had fallen the victim of his own 
hand, and the deep rooted melancholy that had 
obtained possession of his mind and actions, ren- 
dered it highly probable that this supposition was 
correct. When first carried below, after his 
wound had been staunched, he turned to his wife 
and said in a tene scarcely audible, ‘‘ behold my 
prediction verified; you treated lightly my su- 
perstitious feelings; but I had a prescience that 
I should never tread on earth again.” 

The violence of the storm every hour increas- 
-ed, and towards noon all hands were aloft, busily 
engaged among the rigging, preparing to en- 
counter a tempest that threatened our destruc- 
tion. Inthe midst of the bustle the captain was 
summoned below, as it was said Campbell was 


cabin Mrs. Campbell was discovered lying on 


the bed ina swoon, beside the lifeless body of 


dead, and his wife was dying. On entering the. 
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‘* PAIR SCLENCE HER PORTALS OF LIGHT SHALL UNFOLD, AND GENIUS SOAR UPWARDS ON PINIONS OF GOLD.” 


het husband. The melancholy expression of |! hensions for our safety. The -sails and rigging | 


Campbell's countenance still remained fixed in were torn away piece by piece; the masts were 
| splintered, and finally there was little Jeft but 


death; but there was a serenity about it which 
spoke more of hope than despair, though every | 
line plainly indicated deep rooted wretchedness. | 


Mrs. Campbell was gently removed from the | 


body around which she clung in the agony of 
griet, 

It was a scene calculated to awaken the sym- 
pathies of all present, and even the philosophi- 
cal Frenchman, * though all unused to the melt- 
ing mood,’ opened the sluices of his heart, and 
his time-beaten cheek was bedewed with a tear, 
though for years it had been moistened alone by 

the sea or the tempest. He caught my eve, and 
understood what was passing in my mind; he 
wiped his tears away, and in vain endeavoured 
to assume the philosopher again. As we turned 
grom the disconsolate woman, the captain mut- 
tered to himself, ‘‘ oui, oui, je suis philosophe, 
iais, je suis homme.” I replied, “that being a 
man, it was impossible that philosophy should 
deaden the feelings to a scene of that descrip- 
tion.” ‘I can bear,” said he, “like Seneca or 
Diogenes, whatever burthen may be cast on my 
own shoulders, but not the afflictions that are vi- 
sitedjon the heads of others.” I grasped his hand; 
he understood the pressure, and returned it. 


The storm continued with unabated fury, and | 


as night approached, it was deemed expedient 
to consign the remains of Campbell to a watery 
grave. Preparations were accordingly made, 
and the body was literally torn from the agoni- 
ang embrace of the disconsolate wife, and wrap- 
ped in sailcloth to receive the last human 
rites. It was now night when the corpse was 
placed upon deck. The captain, the passengers 
and such of the crew as were not engaged, stood 
around it. Becoming sorrow was depicted in 
every countenance. Torches were brought and 
I read a brief service before consigning the body 
to the waves. Having performed this duty, Mrs. 


Campbell was gently raised from the corpse, over | 


which she had knelt during the service, and two 
sailors taking hold of it by the head and feet, 
committed it tothe sea. The heart broken wid- 
ow swooned. The solemn plunge was distinct- 


ly heard, and immediately followed by a fiend- 


hike laugh. I turned to discover whence this 
ill-timed merriment proceeded, and beheld am- 
ongst the crowd, the ghastly visage of the ship- 
wrecked man. The clothing from his bed was 
wrapped around him, and his features were hor- 
ribly distorted. He still laughed hysterically, 
end as the light of the torches rested on the dark 
surface of an ascending billow, and disclosed 
where the unhappy Campbell floated in his win- 
_ ding shect, the sailor pointed at it and shouted 
with laughter. We were all struck with amaze- 
ment; but on securing him we discovercd that he 
had become a maniac. The cause remained a 
mystery, but the physician ascribed it to the agi- 
sation his mind must have undergone at being in- 
nocently charged with murder, and to having 
exposed himself to the night breeze, whilst un- 
der the influence of burning fever. He consid- 
ered the explanation both Icarned and natural, 
and as noone on board was profound or bold 
énough to contradict a man whose business it was 
to deal out life and death at pleasure, his opinion 
was taken, as we usually take physic, without 
examination, and consequently received full as 
much credit as it deserved. 
_ Day after day passed on, and still the contend- 
ing elements threatened us with destruction.— 
Qur ship had become materially crippled by the 
violence and obstinacy of the storm; alarm began 
to be felt by all on board, and even the philo- 
sophical captain at length betrayed some appre- 


ithe hulk of the beautiful ship which had a few 
days before sailed so proudly over the waves.— 


as if asking forgiveness for her sins. He beut 
forward, and touched her forehead with his lips. 
She arose and tell upon his bosom. He gave 
her one agonized embrace; her slender form lay 
upon his left arm, and his right was raised to. 


To add to our distress, on trying the pumps we 
found that there were four feet water in the 
| hold. The alarm of all on board increased, and 
[could perceive by the lengthened physiognomy 


‘of the captain that he had never stood more in 


} need of his philosophy than at that moment. He 


| however sti!l stormed at the sailors to urge them 
to exertion, and calmly quoted Seneca to satisfy 
himself of the vanity of life. ; 

| ‘The sailors labored night and day at the pumps 
to keep us afloat. We had been driven ir this 
‘manner, at the mercy of the waves for about a 


week, every day the leak increasing, but as the 


nearly the same direction, we still hoped to reach 
‘some haven in safety. On the tenth day when 
even the most sanguine began to despair, our 
drooping spirits were revived by the sight of 
‘land. The sea was running high and we rapidly 
approached the coast, but our feelings of joy at 
the prospect of being rescued froma watery grave, 
were now changed to those of terror, for the 
_helmsman had lost all controul over the ship, and 
there were breakers ehead, upon which she must 
inevitably strike and*go to pieces. The captain 
faresaw the danger and ordered the long boat to 
be got in readiness. He then awaited patiently 
‘the moment that should decide our fate. The 
interval was truly awful, and as I stood gazing 
(on the coast now so near us, I felt that death in 
the midst of the dreary waste of waters would 
not have been so terrible as in the sight of the 
haunts of men and a place of safety. All were 
assembled on deck: we drew near to the spot 
where the furious waves were lashed into foam: 
every eye was fixed upon it, and each held his 
breath in dreadful suspense, as the wreck was 
borne aloft by the irresistible surf that was to 
‘dash it upon the pointed rocks indistinctly seen 
in the chasm beneath. The vessel struck, which 
| was denoted by a shriek of terror. The long 
| boat was hastily lowered and we got on board as 
speedily as practicable. The little captain even 
in this extremity displayed the influence of the 
precepts of Seneca and Boetheus on his mind; 
he was the last to leave the ship, though the fury 
of the waves threatened every moment to dash 
her to pieces. The boat pushed off from the 
wreck; It was well manned, and in a few minutes 
we were beyond the danger of the breakers. Our 
eyes were still turned towards the ship which was 
labouring to pass the shelving rock, when sud- 
denly two figures appeared on board. Our hearts 
sunk within us, and each anxiously looked around 
to see if his ftends were with us. A voice near 
me. scarcely articulate with grief, sobbed “O! my 
mother, my dear mother!” I turned and beheld 
Mrs. Campbell's child in the arms of the boat- 
swain. Those left behind proved to be the ma- 
niac and the unhappy female, Mrs. Campbell.— 
The captain ordered the’ boat to put back, and 
we endeavored to approach the wreck, but in 
vain. The safety of those in the boat obliged 
us to desist, and with heavy hearts we turned 
round the prow towards the shore. The child 
continued to cry, “‘my mother, my dear mother, 
Oh! take me back to my mother,” while the 
rough boatswain as he endeavored to sooth her, 
mingled his tears with hers. 

The figures on the wreck appeared unconcern- 
ed at their approaching fate. Mrs. Campbell 
was seen kneeling at the feet of the maniac, who 
stood in the attitude of devotion. He placed 
his hand on her head, and raised his eyes, 


wind was favorable, and we constantly sailed in /| 


wards heaven. ‘The ship was thrown violently 
on the breakers, went to pieces, and the objects 
of our solicitude disappeared amid the waves. 

We reached the shore in safety, and soon learnt 
that we were on the coast of Spain. We found 
shelter in the cottages of the peasants, and the 
succeeding day, as the sailors were searching 
the strand for whatever might be washed 
ashore from the wreck, they found the bodies of 
| Mrs. Campbell and the maniac, locked in each 
others embrace; and as death had united those 
who in life had been parted, we did not break 
the mortal bond, but consigned them to the same 
grave. The sorrow of the destitute orphan 
child touched the best feelings of the roughest 
seaman’s heart, and the little Gascon lifted the 
| mourner in his arms, as the earth was heaped on 
the mortal] remains of her parents, and soothing- 
_ly said: ** Poor unfortunate, you shall never want 
while I have anght to give.” He had a widow- 
| ed sister at Havre, under whose protectioon he 
‘designed to place her. On inquiring how shie 
/had escaped from the wreck, the boatswain sta- 
ted that a few moments before the vessel struck, 
the maniac had rushed upon deck, placed her in 
‘his arms, and conjured him to save her lite. He 
immediately disappeared in the bustle and contu- 
‘sion that prevailed. He had doubtless gone be- 
‘low, resolved to remain there and sink with the 
ship, as the actual ills of this life were to him 
'more apalling than the untried sufferings of the 
life to come. 

The Spanish peasants planted a rude cross 
over their grave to denote the spot where the 
shipereechad strangers lie, and a wandering 
monk sanctified it and offered up an orison that 
their sleep might be undisturbed. 

After their interment the physician informed 
us that he had some matters of interest to com- 
municate, which had been related to him in con- 
fidence by the shipwrecked sailor, at a time when, 
as he said, he had abandoned all hopes of safety, 
and he wished to relieve his mind from the weig!it 
of secret guilt. 

‘‘T committed his relation to paper,” said the 
physician, “as it fel] from his lips, but can con- 
vey no idea of the impassioned strain in which: !t 
|was delivered. His death exonerates me from 
secrecy, for neither the dead nor the living will 
be wronged by what is contained in this paper.” 
Saying which he handed me a scroll containing 
the following: 

‘* Campbell was long my friend; my earliest and 
dearest friend; but for several years past we have 
been as bitter foes as ever walked the earti 
for each other’s torment. His vengeful and 
hated image even now is before me; his dying 
groan rings through my brain, and his bloody 
corpse presents itself whichever way I tum 
as it appeared on that dreadful night when | 
was consigned to the waters. I see it now 4s 
when it rose upon the dark billow that bore it 
forever from the sight of all mankind;—all bv! 
me! I loved him as a brother, but like a villain! 
wronged him. Yes, mine was the first breac! 
of confidence; I inflicted the first injury, and now 
the accumulation of guilt and suffering rests 0# 
my devoted head. He loved the poor, guilty av! 
broken hearted female who now survives him.— 
She then was innocent, andI thought her rathet 
a being of Heaven than of earth. He made ls 
love known to me, but regardless of the voice 
friendship and of honor, by the basest insinu® 
tions, I supplanted him in her affections. Et ma‘ 


| | 

| 

a 
| 


gangway, and my heart throbbed ey with a 
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““MAY SIMPLE PIETY PERVADE THE WHOLE,—REFINE THE GENIUS AND EXALT THE SOUL.” 


ters not whet arts I used; they were those of a 
demon, and proved but teo successful. The un- 
suspecting innocent maid discarded him who de- 
served her, and placed her hopes on a wretch 
defiled with duplicity and baseness. We) 
were married. Campbell disappeared and from 
that moment until we met on board this ship, I 
neither saw nor heard of him. I knew he was 
an enthusiast, but ill calculated to encounter the 
disappointments of this world, and I supposed 
that an early grave had closed over his sorrows. 
The thought, horrible as it was, allayed the poig- 
nancy of my feelings. My business necessarily 
drew me from home for months together. Camp- 
bell and my lost Louisa must have met during 
my absence, when my villainy became divulged, | 
and was seen by them, no doubt, in its blackest 
colours. Ifso, who can blame them if in a mo- 
ment of frenzy they spurned aside the miscre- 
ant whe stood between them and happiness. The 
immaculate and unspotted may condemn without 
a tear, but even I, though they have sunk me to 
the lowest depth of human wretchedness, cannot 
curse them. 

‘‘T pass over my life until the fatal time when 
} was rescued from impending death and brought 
on board of this ship. Oh! that I had undergone 


that it was for life and yengeance, and I strained | 
every nerve to hurl him into the sea; my strength 
was unequal to the task. The conflict now be- 
came desperate, and I was near being vanquish- 
ed, when I drew the knite and buried it in lis bo- 
som. He sunk at my feet; I see him now; I stil! 
hear the sound of his body ae it fell upon the 
deck, and the shriek he gave as I stabbed him, 
Every sense and feeling is engrossed in these; I 
hear nought beside; see nothing but his bleeding 
form; it has pursued me until reason abandoned 
her station. I became a maniac, and the image 
was more distinct and terrible. I cannot fly 
from it; I fee] it will pursue me until the shadows 
of death shut out the scenes of this life for ever; 
and then, Oh God! I fear that the impression is 


come | shall seek for rest in vain!” 
_ Here ended the physician’s manuscript. Hav- 
ing read it to the captain he observed, that phi- 


the most poignant sufferings that death can in- 
flict before ir had been rescued to perform the 
terrible deed I have done, and live in this agony! | 
The spark of life was nearly extinct; I was in- 
pre 2 to what was passing around me, and 
when the ray of intellect broke on my darkened 
imagination, the first objects that presented 
themselves to my view, were Campbell and my 
wife! The shock had nearly accomplished the. 
work that privation and the waves had left un- 
finished. The fatal truth rushed like a torrent 
on my mind; my bosom was rent with contending | 
passions; my brain ached, and a veil of obscurity | 
overclouded my reason. While lying in my ham- 
mock, I occasionally caught a glimpse of my in- 
nocent child while at play: my heart revolted 
from it, andI viewed it with the same abhorrence 
that I should a young viper. Once the feelings 
of a father came over me; the mother’s guilt was 
forgotten; and I called the little innocent to me 
to receive her father’s dying blessing. I called 
her by name: she raised her lovely face to ascer- | 
tain whenee the sound proceeded—her mother’s 
smile was on her lips, and that changed my bles- | 
sing toa curse. would at that moment have | 
given the universe had she not resembled her 
guilty mother. 

“My shame and wreck of happiness now en- | 
grossed all my thoughts. Sleeping and wak- 
ing, Campbell and my wife stood befere me.— 
In vain 1 sought for rest; they still pursued | 
me, and there was no fleeing from them. My 
mind, enfeebled by sickness and anxiety, sunk 
beneath the conflict. I became deranged.— 
The night that Campbell received his death- 
wound you may remember I was seized witha 
raging fever. It imparted a preternatural strength 
to my exhausted frame: my mind was burnjng 
too with revenge;—images the most horrible 
presented themselves and goaded me to madness. 
I had a sailor’s knife in my hammock. I seized 
it and arose. My tread was firm. I stifled a 
convulsive laugh, as my bloody intent came 
across my imagination. I stole softly to the 


fiendish joy as I hurried upon deck. paused 
for a moment; the raging of the storm was in 
unison with my feelings, and its coolness gave 
my frame new vigor. A flash of lightning show- 
ed me where my victim sat. I rushed upon him, 
and uttered my name; he sank upon the deck 
beneath me, but soon regained his self-posses- 


| rite vessel, said with a sigh, behold all that is 


''while all around arose houses and streets, and 


sion. The struggle was in silence; we both felt 


losophy is a cure for most evils which Providence 
inflicts upon man; but it is of no avail in cases 
like the present, where the sufferer himself is 
|the sole cause of the evil he endures. 

After having saved as much from the wreck 
as practicable, we proceeded to Cadiz and thence 
took shipping to Havre. The little philosopher, 

as he took a Jast view of the wreck of his favo- 


left to me after forty years toil and danger! I now 
am old and pennyless; but ho whose mind is not 
to be shaken by the vicissitudes of fortune, needs 
noi her golden smiles to make him happy.” He 
kissed the child, leisurely wiped his spectacles, 
took his Seneca from his pocket, and in a few 


so indellibly fixed in my soul, that in the life to | 


moments his irreparable loss and the dangers he 
had just escaped were alike forgotten. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
THE SEVEN CHURCHES OF GLENDALOCH. 


Those temples of christianity now moulder- | 
ing in decay, and echoing the cawings of their 
only occupants, the rook and daw, and the night | 
birds’ scream, were once filled with the choral. 
strains of holy praise, and the proud prelate and | 


crowds whose devoted admiration was probably | 
transferred fromthe Creator to the creature, 


marts of trade, constituting a large and beauti- 
ful city, abounding in riches of votive offerings. 
But where now is this famed city? where the 
murmur of its crowded population? where its: 
hearth and household gods? 

“Tn the minds’ eye, Horatio.” 


And excepting some remains of the markct cross, 
and of pavements, the closest research, directed 
even by the antiquarian zeal of a Monkbaras, 
would vainly seek for the vestige of'a city, which 
but for indisputable historical and ecclesiastical 
evidence, might be imagined as having had ex- 
istance only in the fondness of natural credulity. 

From a small square immediately opposite to 
the cathedral, and in which is still the pedestal 
of the ancient market cross, we proceeded by 
stepping stones where was once a bridge, across 
Glendasson river tothe cemetry, which is enter- 
ed by a gate way, through a semicircular arch, 
and in this enclosure stands the cathedral and 
round tower. The nave is forty-eight feet long 
and twenty wide, a semicircular arch forms the 
chancel. The eastern window is a round arch, 
ornamented with chevron moulding. The sculp- 
tures of the impost mouldings are legendary. 
On one part a dog is devouring a serpent. T'ra- 
dition says that a great serpent inhabited a lake 
not far from this place, but that this formidable 


attending clergy, proceeded in pomp through | 


reptile, destructive to men and cattle, was kiiled 


’ 


by St. Kevin, the patron saint of the seven 
ehurches; In another part the saint appears em- 
bracing a willow tree, bearing a fruit like ap- 
ples. The window itself is very singular, run- 
ning toa narrow spike hole, neither it nor any 
other at Glendaloch seems to have been glazeds 
the invention and use of glass probably not hav- 
ing been then known in the island. Undera 
window in the south side of the choir, is a tomb 
of freestone, adorned with cerving, but without 
any inscription; not far from the cathedral is the 
sachristy. The closet in which the vestments 
and holy utensils were kept, remains; the vulgar 
believe it an infallible cure for the head-ache to 
turn thrice around it. St. Kevin's kitchen is a 
stone roofed oratory; the ridge of the roof is 
about thirty feet above the ground, and its angle 
sharp; at the west end is a tower, about forty- 
five feet in height. Our lady’s church is the 
most westward, and nearly opposite the cathe- 
dral. The Refeast church icliterally the sepul- 
chre of kings; seven of these toparchs, accord- 
ing to tradition, lying here interred in the chan- 
cel of the church; on the ground, and nearly cov- 
ered with earth and grass, is a tombstone, bear- 
ing an inscription, very rude and partly illegible, 
in ancient characters, and which, when perfect, 
is supposed to have run thus— 
JESUS CHRIST 


Jilile deach feuch cort Re Mac Mthuil. 


That is: 
Behold the resting place of the body of King Mac 
Toole, who died in Jesus Christ, 1010. 


Tn a recess of the south mountain is Teampall na 
Skellig, equivolently called in old records, the 
the Prior de Rupe, and the Convent de Deserto. 
Almost in the middle of the vale, eastward of the 
cathedral, are the ruins of the abbey or monas- 
tery, dedicated to the Apostles Peter and Pau, 
and north of the abbey stands Trinity Cliurch, 
at the end of which is part of a round tower, 
which, as well as that attached to the Ivy chureh, 
would appear to have been used as a belfry.— 
The seven churches for which Glendaloch was 
so much celebrated, seem to have been the 
Abbey, the Cathedral, St. Kevin's Kitchen, 
Teampall na Skellig, Our Lady's Church, ‘T'ri- 
nity Church, and the Ivy Church. This last ts 
the first which is visited on entering the valley, 
and is so called from its being enveloped with 


ivy. There are one or two other churches of | 


later date, and necessarily of minor interert. 
APPEAR.” 


THE TREACHEROUS HOSTS. 


Many years since, a sea-faring man called af 
a Village on the coast of Normandy, and asked 
for supper and a bed; the landlord and landlady 
were elderly people and apparently poor.. He 
entered into conversation with them, invited 
them to partake of his cheer—asked many ques- 
tions about themselves and their family, and 
particularly of a son who had gone to sea when 
a boy, and whom they had long given over as 
dead. The landlady showed him to his room, 
and when she quitted him he put a purse of gold 
into her hand, and desired her to take care of it 
until the morning—pressed her affectionately by 
the hand, and bade her good night. She return- 
ed to her husband, and showed him the accursed 
gold; for its sake they agreed to murder the 
traveller in his sleep, which they accomplished, 
and buried the body. In the morning early came 
two or three relations, and asked in a joyful 
tone for the traveller who had arrived the night 
before. The old people seemed greatly con- 
fused; but said that he had risen early and gone 
away. “It is your own son who has lately re- 
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turned to France, and is come to make happy 
‘the evening of your days, and he resolved to 
lodge with you one night as a stranger, that he 
might see you unknown _ and judge of your con- 
duct to wayfaring mariners.” Language would 
be incompetent to describe to you the horrors of 
the murderers, when they found that they had 
dyed their hands in the blood of their long-lost 
child; they confessed their crime, the body was 
found, and the wretched murderers expiated their 
offence by being broken alive upon the wheel. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


HOURS OF LEISURE—No. 3. 


ON FEMALE TALENT. 


The immense distance, in point of intellect, 
between the female of civilized Europe, educa- 
ted in the free use of her reason, and her sister 
seared in Asiatic climes, where the mind is de- 
based by the most degrading slavery, is of itself 
an ample proof that genius is not confined alone 
to the sterner portion ofhumanity. Did we not 
see it exemplified, too clearly to be doubted, in 
our own country, this would convince the most 
Bceptical of the fact; but it is placed beyond all 
controversy, by the many instances which are 
daily upheld to our view, of genius in the fairer 
sex rivalling the finest specimens that man has 
ever produced. Most, who have written upon 
this subject, throughout the various ages of the 
world, consider a distinction inthe cast and ori- 
ginal character of the mind, to be clearly marked 
between the two portions of mankind; ascribing 
to the one strength and vigor of imagination; to 
the other delicacy, beauty, and softness of ex- 
pression. Not content with the line which is 
drawn between man and woman, by the differ- 
ence of circumstances and education, they ascend 
to the period of creation, and there pretend to 
discover peculiarities in the structure and func- 
tions of the mind. For my own part, I have al- 
ways, since reflecting maturely on the subject, 
held it as my opinion, that God has bestowed 
his gifts upon the imagination, without respect 
to sex, however much he has given to man, in 
4point of firmness and courage, and to woman, in 
fenderness and affection. Although I believe 
that the passions are variously distributed be- 
tween them, yet I assume it, as no new nor ill 
established sentiment, that the genius of both is 
equal. Examples are not wanting to show that 
the pinnacle has been nearly attained on both 
sides: nor is it a task to cite instances, where wo- 
man has rivalled man in almost every art: from 
the page of history, it will be seen that a success- 
ful competition has been carried on even in the 
field of battle; upon the car of destruction sweep- 
ing likethe whirlwind, a Semiramis has desolated 
Asia with fire and sword: a Joan of Arc has ex- 
hibited the most heroic valour in the cause of 
struggling liberty, and an Elizabeth has swayed 
in peace and war a mighty nation with unexam- 
pled prudence and policy. The ancients in their 
list of deities, aware of her title to preeminence 
worshipped Minerva as the patroness of success. 
ful war, whilst Mars was invoked alone as the 
gash and thoughtless conductor of dangerous, and 


unprofitable enterprises. Do we not behold in 
the fields of poesy, her flights as adventurous 
and even far more gratifying in their results, than 
those of man. It is true, she does not aim so 
much at the sublime, at the majestic, and the 
magnificent, but this is more than compensated 
by the melody that characterises every line, 
and the sweetness which marks every sentence 
of her description. Her Muse endeavours less to 
strike with astonishment, than to win with the 
language of nature, and the simplicity of unaf- 
fected modesty, the heart of her reader. Yet to 
this, many refer, for proof of that want of talent 
which they conceive to be so conspicuous iu her 
works.. It can benone, however, for her excel- 
lence in the province chosen for the display of 
her powers, is as great as language will admit 
of: we see her mind exercising itself in treating 
of those scenes, which education points out as 
suitable themes for her song: if an inspiration 
like that which dictated Childe Harold and Par- 
adise Lost does not influence her, the Muse at- 
tones for the deficiency by a sweetness of descrip- 
tion and beauty of colouring, peculiar to herself: 
While she discards the clash of armour, and the 
din of battle, the tumult of rebellious nations; 
and the thundering shock of contending Gods; 
she treats in a manner equally indicative of tal- 
ent, of the scenes which gladden the heart ef af- 
fection, and mature the sparks of love. Her 
province is to search for the beautiful, in crea- 


tion, and pourtray it to the eye, in the glowing} 


language of nature, pure and unsophisticated. 
Her fancy, if it wanders not amid mountains, 
scanning the dizzy steep, and foaming cataract 
with philosophic eye, reclines at eve upon the 
verdant plain, amid the murmurs of some gentle 
rivulet, and contemplates the serenity of heav. 
en’s azure vault with feelings of adoration and 
humility. All that is romantic and lovely mingle 
in her thoughts; all that partakes of tenderness 
and benevolenee, are wound up in her imagina- 
tion. The mind of him who is a favoured son of 
genius, can do no more: if aroused to action by 
some martial deed, it soars into sublimity, and 
there seizes on a thousand ideas, each of which 
is boundless as the universe, or awful as the an- 
nihilation of eternity: but when the impulse dies 
away, and the calm quiet that succeeds the storm 
has thrown its mantle over his mind, then he de- 
lights to picture beauty and loveliness; but in the 
exercise of this, his talent is no less engaged 
and the powers of his intellect brought into ac- 
tion, than when riding on the whirlwind, envel- 
oped in grandeur and magnificence. His edu- 
cation incites to heroic actions; it also inclines 
him to romance and love: but that of woman must} 
be confined to the latter alone; it is the business 
of her life, and it is the highest pinnacle of her 
ambition. When, therefore, engaged in pursu- 
ing the track marked out by education and cus- 
tom, her talents are displayed in pourtraying the 
the tender passions of her nature and are no less 
conspicuous in the field of imagination, than the 
towering fancy engaged in scarching alone for 


the wild and terrible. 
W. X. Y. 


‘IMPROVE THE TASTE AND RAISE THE NOBLER PART—TO MEND THE MORALS AND TO WARM THE HEART.” 


THE MONITRESS. 


“Let knowledge fair by beauty be enshrin’c, 
And mental charms to outward grace be join’d, 
For what’s an angel form without an angel mind.” 


-{The conditions on which an author appears be- 
fore the public must be well known to the 
writer of the excellent essays under this title. 
Criticism claims authority over those, whose 
merit can hope fér celebrity. No subject is 
more important and interesting than that to 
which the Monitress has called our attention, 
(female education) and there is none upon 
which more different and opposite opinions 
are entertained. It was not to be expected, 
that attacks could be made on writers of es- 
tablished reputation, who have long been fa- 
vourites with the public, without exciting their 
friends to their defence. While we admit with 
great pleasure the productions of so skilfula 
pen as that of the Monitress, duty forbids us 
to reject remarks offered against them under 
circumstances commanding our respect. Fair 
discussion is necessary to truth, and writers of 
opposite sentiments have an equal claim to our 
attention. The following essay is indeed se- 
vere, but it appears to be a serious vindication 
of what the author deemed worthy of defence. 
The writers are both anonymous; their sentt- 
ments only are at variance. } 


Srr— With much surprise, I observed in a late 
paper an article under the head of the ‘“‘Moni- 
tress,” containing some animadversions on Dr. 
Gregory's ** Legacy to his Daughters.” An ar- 
ticle which appears to me extremely arrogant 
and unfounded. 

These, Sir, are harsh expressions; the terms 
of the ‘* Monitress” are no lessso. The Father’s 
Legacy is expressly charged with ‘not only 
omitting to inculeate right motives,” but ‘ hold- 
ing up wrong ones;” being “ caiculated to make 
women hypocrites; despicable men-seekers;” nour- 
ishing “every vanity that ought to be eradicated 
from the female heart;” and inculcating ‘ senti- 
ment which must debase every mind it actuates.” 

When it is considered, that these reproaches 
are cast upon no less a person than Dr. John 
Gregory; a professor, advocate, and ornament of 
the christian religion; and the most intimate friend 
of some of its distinguished defenders;—no apol- 
ogy is necessary for the indignation I have ex- 
pressed; especially as the grave that has closed 
upon him forever prevents his answer to the 
charge, and he can speak only in the writings 
which survive him. To those writings, then, 
let us appeal for the refutation. 

Respecting the remarks on “ blushing, &c.” I 
shall simply observe, that they are extracted 
without the necessary connexion with preceding 
and subsequent passages; and wrested to a mean- 
ing different from what the writer authorises.— 
In proof of this, we refer to the chapter that 
contains them. 1 

But we are told, the ‘good Dr. Gregory,’ as 
he is contemptuously styled, was not ‘ aware’ of 
the ‘tendency’ of hisown injunctions. With all 
suitable deference for the sagacity of his fair 
adversary, I must give the Doctor credit, in 
homely phraseology, for knowing what he was 
about. She thinks the advice to women, “not 
to Jet their eager attention betray the fluttering 
of their hearts,” encourages deception. Does the 
Monitress acknowledge no difference between 
coneealing what is, and affecting what is not ?— 
Or does she, on consulting her own heart, find 
there no sentiment that needs concealment? if 
s0, she is fortunate beyond the common lot. It 
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‘ro IMITATE THE SWEET AND VARIEGATED FLOW’R,—WHOSE CRIMSON CHANGES WITH THE CHANGING HOUR. ” 


is allowed it would be more magnanimous to have 
no such “ flutterings,” but not so common; and 
Dr. Gregory avowedly writes under the convic- 
tion that he shall not live to witness the de- 
velopement of his daughters’ characters, and 
prudently forms no expectation of romantic ex- 
cellence. True indeed, we ought to labour as 
much as possible todo away ‘the necessity of 
concealment,’ by lessening the host of human 
follies; but a little of that knowledge of human 
nature which Dr. Gregory possessed, would have 
taught the Monitress that after the best of us 
have used “all diligence” to purify that ‘heart, 
out of which are the issues of life,” there will 
yet remain many of its sources, we should not 
wish to have explored by others. ‘The doctrine 
of periect unreserve is a chimera, long since ex- 
ploded. It agrees not with the constitution of 
gociety; it is not, we speak with reverence, the 
ordination of Deity— 
6 Heavn’s Sov’reign spares all beings but Himself 
« That hideous sight, a naked human heart.” 

The advice in the Father’s Legacy to women, 
against making a display of their knowledge in 
company, is certainly judicious; and the remark 
that “‘men usually look on female cultivation 
with a malignant eye,” is confirmed by the slight- 
est observation. The Monitress’ suggestion, 
that women ought to “‘ wonder,” and be ** hum- 
bled” from a consciousness “ how little they 
kfiow compared even with a_well-instructed 
school-boy,” was original with Mary, Queen of 
Scots. In her time, there was an undoubted 
foundation for it. Since then, such has been 
the improvement in female education, that if a 
woman now know“ scarce any thing,” thorough- 
ly, it is, generally speaking, her own fault. 

In taking leave of the ‘‘ Monitress” forever, 
it may be well, as pride and vanity are the evils 
she appears most to deprecate, to remind her of 
one species of them, not quite so obvious, I fear, 
to her, though quite as common, as the kind she 
has considered: I'mean the fond imagination of 
being wiser than those who have gone before us; 
and that defects, impervious to all around, are 
open as day to our observation. 


I have been, sir, more prolix than was inten- 
ded. My only apology is the trite one, that it 
is easier to attack, than defend; and requires 
more time to rebuild an edifice, than to pull it 
down. 


I have attempted this defence of the Pather’s 
Legacy, not more from respect to the memory 
of its author, than a regard for his contempora- 
ries. The Doctor has now slept with his fathers 
for half a century; and it is not a little extraor- 
dinary, that defects which eluded the sagacity 
of such acute observers as Dr. Beattie, Lord 
Lyttleton, Mrs. Montague, and indeed the whole 
body of the British Literati, should have been 
reserved for the discovery of- 
tress! 

With few exceptions, the “ Father’s Legacy” 
may be considered as evincing much good sense, 
great knowledge of the world, strong affections, 
and uncommon delicacy. ‘To women it exhibits 
a lesson of pure morals, elevated piety, and all 
that refinement of feeling, and elegance of man- 
ner, which constitute the courtesies of life.” — 
The public voice has decided on its merits; it 
still retains its place, amidst the introduction of 
more novel and elaborate systems: nor is there 
any fear that a woman who performs her devo- 
tional duties with the exactness Dr. Gregory en- 
joins, will ever be the dupe of human applause; 
whether it assume the grave shape of mounitoria] 
sanction, or the more fashionable form of compli- 
mentary attention. 


the Moni- | 


} tumbled into it. 


VARIETY. 


—_ 


Variety is certainly the life of a newspaper. 
The mirror of the times, as it has been aptly 
called, it would fail to render a just reflection, 
did it not present the same ceaseless change, the 
same contrast of colouring, the same mixture of 
grave and gay, of “delight and dole,” which 
characterizes the world itself; and by unduly 
preponderating in any respect, it would not only 
lose its distinguishing property of picturing things 
as they are, but would cease to be agreeable; for 
the restless mind revolts from the dulness of uni- 
formity, and quickly satisfied with what it has, 
is again on the wing for something curious and 
new. 


Three things are necessary to constitute the 
most powerful and influential man in the world; 
sound principles, talents to explain and defend 
them, and example to illustrate them. Lord 
Peterborough, when ona visit to Fenelon, at 
Cambray, was so charmed with the virtues and 
talents of the Archbishop, that he exclaimed at 
parting, “If I stay here any longer I shall be- 
come a christain in spite of myself. | 


Poetry warms the heart, and fills the head 
with useful and agreeable maxims and beautiful 
images, sublimes the affections, and thereby en- 
larges our enjoyment and worth. Moral excel- 
lence ina great measure depends on exquisite 
sentiments; a person may have both a lively sen- 
sibility and an improved taste, and yet be a bad 
character, from giving himself up to the domin- 
ion of his passions; nevertheless, without this 
enlivened temper of soul no man ever became 
excellent. 


Matrimony.—Experience has long pronounced 
those marriages the happiest, in which the con- 
tracting parties are of a condition nearly eqaal; 
so that when the first ardours of love are abated 
by time, neither can assume a superiority, or 
think it a condescension to have acceded to the 
nuptial alliance. 


Innocent naivete.—An old officer had lost an 
eye in the wars, and supplied it with a glass one, 
which he always took out when he went to bed. 
Being at an inn he tvok out this eye, and gave 
it to the simple wench who attended, desiring 
her to lay it on the table. The maid afterwards 
was still waiting and staring. ‘ What dost wait 
for?” said the officer. ‘“ Only for the other eye, 
sir,” 


The Poet Chatterton.—The late prodigy of ge- 
nius, the unfortunate Chatterton, was amusing 
himself one day, in company with a friend, read- 
ing the epitaphs in Pancras church-yard. He 
was so deep sunk in thought as he walked on, 
that not perceiving a grave that wasjust dug, he 
His friend observing his situa- 
tion; ran to his assistance, and as he helped him 
out told him in a jocular manner, he was happy 
in assisting at the resurrection of genius. Poor 
Chatterton smiled, and taking his companion by 
the arm replied—* My dear friend, I feel the 
sting of a speedy dissolution—I have been at war 
with the grave for some time, and find it is not 
so easy to vanquish it as] imagined—we can find 
an asylum to hide from every creditor but that!’ 
His friend endeavoured to divert his thoughts 
from the gloomy reflection; but what will not 
melancholy and adversity combined, subjugate? 
In three days after the neglected and disconso- 


HORATIO, i youth put an end to his miserics by poison. 


Who is a Yankee?—Let aman North of New 
York visit that city, and they call him a Yankee 
to distinguish him from a New Yorker. Leta 
man from New York visit Philadelphia, and he 
will be called a Yankee to distinguish him from 
a Philadelphian.—Let a man from Philadelphia 
come no further south than Baltimore, and he 
will be nicknamed Yankee to distinguish him 
from a Baltimorean.—Let a man*from the north 
of the Potomac visit Virginia, and he is immedi- 
ately dubbed with the title of Yankee to distin- 
guish him froma pure Virginian.—Let a man 
from Virginia visit Charleston, and he is suppo- 
sed to have strong claims to the appellation of 
Yankee—Let a man from Charleston visit New 
Orleans, and there is.ten chances to one he wil! 
get the nickname of Yankee. Let any man from 
any part of Jonathan's dominions visit the king- 
dom of John Bull, and he will forthwith receive 
the appellation of Yankee. The rule observed 
in this country is, that the man who receives that 
name must come from some part north of him 
who gives it. To compensate us for giving each 
other nicknames, John Bull ‘ lumps uf all togeth- 
er’ and calls us all Yankees. 

Yorkville Encyclopedia. 


A person seeing a lady walking with two young 
gentlemen by the names of S. and Farr, obser- 
ved that if he were with the lady, heshould wish 
S. to be * Over the hills and Farr away.’ 


It must be observed, for the honor of human 
nature, that the very large majority in towns and 
villages are the peaceable inoffensive inhabitants. 
Except in very large and populous places, there 
are not, generally speaking, above five or six 
troublesome intermeddling persons, enemies to 
peace, and the pests of society. 


On avisit, a few years ago, to a ladies’ school, 
I happened to be there on a Sabbuth evening.— 
The duties of the day had been performed, and 
the children had retired to the school room. Sea- 
ted in a distant part of the house, I heard the 
sound of their united voices in hymns of their 
own selection. This had not been imposed upon 
them as a necessa:y duty, and they were at the 
time from under the eyés of their instructors. I 
cannot describe the pleasurable sensations I felt, 
but the impression remains at the distance of 
years; the remembrance is sweet; a remembrance 
of the hearts and voices of the young and the 
innocent attuned to the praise of their Creator. 

Mrs. Semple. 


In reasoning, the best way to carry the cause 
and which will bring the controversy to a speedy 
termination, is by asking questions, and proceed- 
ing still upon the adversary’s concessions. 

Magnanimity is sufficiently defined by its name; 
yet we may say of it, that it is the good sense 
of pride, and the noblest way of acquiring ap- 
plause. 


A Ball Room.—I was once in a ball room— 
many, many years ago—it was crowded to over- 
flowing with gallantry and beauty; health sat on 
every cheek, and every eye sparkled with pleas- 
ure. The guests were all young, all gay, all hap- 
py, and sorrow and care seemed to have flown 
faraway. I leaned against the painted wall, 
and mused upon the scene before me, till my | 
mind was lost in the dreams of imagination. Then 
I thought I saw a pale and ghastly figure, wrap- 
ped in thin loose drapery, leaning against a dis- 
tant pillar of the hall, half hid by its reflected 
shade, and alternately eyeing with piercing scrn- 
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tiny the moving groups, and making minutes on 
a scroll he held in his left hand. A shudder ran 
through me, and I shrunk back, and gathered 
my breath, and raised my finger to point out 
this mysterious guest, just as my arm was seiz- 
ed bya companion, I startled—the delusion 
vanished—I mingled amid the giddy maze around 
me, but the recollection of that singular fancy | 
returned and burned upon my heart, a hundred | 
times that evening. A year ago, these juvenile 
scenes were brought again to mind. I passed 
by the old hall. 
a quarter of a century, and a large and filled bu- 
rial ground was walled in around it. I dismount- 
ed and wandered an hour among the graves—al- 
most every step | took brought me before some 
tombstone sacred to the memory of one or anoth- 
er, who was with me in youth at that crowded 
ball room—and some of these stones, bore the 
marks of dim and dusty age. Suddenly, the 


mysterious guest, my fancy had so strangely pic- | 


tured, came to mind, and a voice seemed tu say 
to me— THat was death—bhe has been faithful 
to his récord.’ Who ever thought of death ina 
ball room? 


literary periodical had for its motto “ trade, 
literature, and the arts;” but by an unlucky blun- 
der the two first letters of the last word got 
transposed, which made it read, ‘ trade, litera- 
ture and the rats!” 


Charms and Amulets.—T races of amulets may 
be discovered in very early history. Galen tells 


us thatthe Egyptian King Nichepous, who lived | 


630 years before the Christian era, has written 
that a green jasper cut into the form ofa dragon, 
surrounded with rays, if applied externally, will 
strengthen the stomach and organs of digestion. 
Theophrastus pronounced Pericles to be insane, 
because he wore an amulet about his neck; and 
in the declining period of the Roman Empire, 
this superstitious custom was so general, that 
the Emperor Caracalla made an edict, ordaining 
that no man should wear any amulets about his 
person. In the celebrated plague of London, am- 
ulets of arsenic were suspended over the region 
of the heart, as a preservative against infection. 


LONDON FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 


Walking Dress.—A pelisse of gros de Naples, 
the colour of the Persian blue, trimmed down 
each side of the bust, and of the skirt in front, 
with ornamental foliage, embossed, of the same 
material, representing trefoil, depending from | 
stems formed of Roleaux. The pelisse fastens 
close down the skirt, with springs, eoncealed 
under a’full roleau. The body fits close to the 
shape, and is girt round the waist with a gold 
buckle. The sleeves are ofa moderate fullness, 
with double mancherons, of a very simple kind, 
shaped in scallops; the wrists are adorned by 
bracelets of hair, with a red cornelian clasp set 
in gold. A quadruple ruff of Urling’s lace en- 
circles the neck, and the pelisse is trimmed round 
the border with light grey fur of the American 
squirrel. This border is very broad, and a muff 
of the same is worn withthe dress. The bonnet 
is of black velvet, lined with the red of the pome- 
granate rind, and is trimmed with black velvet 
and satin of shaded yellow and pomegranate red. 
The-shges are black kid, and the gloves of fine 
doe 1@ther, lined with squirrel skin. 


Evening Dress.—A dtess of Japanese rose 
colour, either of gros de Naples, satin, or gauze, 
with a very broad festoon flounce of white blond. 


It had now been a church for, 


sik. The body made ¢lightly en gerbe; the 
sleeves of white tulle, short and full. Over these 
_ sleeves, at the shoulder, commence mancherons, 
which appear like a divided short sleeve, as they 


the arm, and the division discovers the sleeve of 
‘tulle underneath. 


the same colour and material asthe dress. A 
falling ornament of very broad blond surrounds 
the bust. The hair is arranged in very large 


lace of pearls, in festoons, with a Greek patri- 
-arch’s cross, formed of large pearls and rubies; 
below that is a long gold chain; and the ear pen- 
dants are of wrought gold. 
white and gold enamel, are festooned by a ruby 
broach, set in gold. 


PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY 24, 1827. 


Correspondents next week. 


flector, published at Frederick, Maryland, will act as our 
agent for that place. 


Some hopes are indulged of the removal to this city of 


citizens, but from a very large majority of the inhabitants 
of the State, and of the members of the legislature them, 
selves. 


Though our limits do scarce adinit the encroachment, 
we have made room for the prospectus, which we promised 
last week, of the Philadelphia Literary Gazette. We are 
informed that Dr. James McHenry, well known to a large 
portion of the American public as an author, and during 
its publication, as editor of the American Monthly Maga- 
zine, is engaged as editor of this work. 
one of general utility and interest. 
tion which the proprietors have already met with is sueh as 
to warrant the belief that the publication will be commen- 
ced early in March next. 


The weather has been intensely cold. The Delaware is 
frozen over, a circumstance which has not occurred before 
for several years. We are in hopes however it will speed- 
ily be broken up, as the weather is becoming considerably 
milder. 


The disastrous fire which laid waste a portion of Alex- 


eral sympathy. 59 houses were destroyed, besides a large 
amount of property. ‘The loss is estimated at not less than 
two hundred thousand dollars. We sincerely hope a pub- 
lic spirit of liberality will in some measure alleviate the af- 
fliction of the sufferers, many of whom with entire families 
are reduced to extreme distress and misery. 


The “ Toilet,” will be submitted to the committee as 
requested. A series of papers similar to those proposed by 
C. Censor, if conducted with propriety, will no doubt have 
a tendency to improve the taste of the American fair, as 
the numbers of the Spectator had to influence the morals 
and the taste of the inhabitants of England under the men- 
tal reign of the amiable and learned Addison. Should the 
papers not be successful with the Committee, we shall be 
disposed to make some arrangement whereby the publica- 


Qver this flounce is an embroidery of foliage in 


tion may be continued in our paper, which we are ever am- 


descend nearly as low as the blond frill around | 


| These mancherons are trim- | 
_med round with narrow blond, but they are of | 


curls, and ornamented with full blown Japanese 
roses. The jewellry ornaments consist ofa neck- | 


The bracelets of |. ; 
| Inst, notices the recent attack on Dr. M’Heary in a very 


John Magill, Esq. editor of the Reservoir and Public Re- , 


It proinises to be | 


secep- ed in this city:—Paul Jones, aromance by Allen 


andria on the 18th inst. hasexcited the most deep and gen- | 


| 
} 
| 


branches, and beautifully raised in black foize } hitious of rendering subservient to the best interests of onr 


readers; and this subject, we are aware, if treated judici 
ously, in the Album, will, as our correspondent observes, 
extend its already wide circulation, and at the same time 
give a value and permanency to the work which will con- 
tinue to render it still more acceptable to the great mass of 
American citizens of both sexes, 


To several of the papers with which we exchange, we 
have taken the liberty of enclosing an advertisement, which, 
if it is not encroaching too far, we shall be happy to see 
inserted. It will be doing us an essential benefit, which 
we shall (when opportunity occurs) reciprocate with plea- 
sure, 


Mrs. A. S. Colvin, in her Weekly Messenger, of the 20th 


handsome and ingenious manner. The circumstance seems 
to have effected no other purpose than to show the strength 
and number of his friends. Indeed, to be thus situated, 
and thus defended, may, as his fair advocate says, be * the 
best thing that ever happened for him; because it affords 
his well wishers an opportunity of saying much in praise 
of his merits, that they could not so well have said unless 
these merits had been called in question.” 


The Theatre.—On Monday Mr. Macready 


‘ 


' 
i 
{ 


| 


| 


‘ 


’ ‘rine and Petruchio, being for his own benefit, 
our State legislature. No measure, we are confident, would _and, as the managers assure us, positively his 
meet withmore general acquiescence not only irom our | last appearance. 


| Mr. Conway is playing at the Park theatre, 


played Macbeth. Last evening he personated 
_ Pierre in Otway’s tragedy of Venice Preserved, 
and to night he plays in Coriolanus, and Catha- 


New-York. Mrs. Knight, the celebrated and 
unrivalled vocalist, has her benefit to-morrow 
evening at the same theatre, on which occasion 


| Mr. Conway has volunteered to play Henri, in 


the opera of Henri Quatri. 
Signorina Garcia continues to excite attention 
at the Bowery theatre. 


The following works are about being publish- 


Cunningham. A volume of Original Miscellane- 
‘ous Poems, by a lady of this city. Memoir of a 
French Sergeant, second American edition.— 


| A discourse, historical and statistical delivered 


, before the Historical Society of Pennsylvania on 
| New Year’s day, 1827, by Robert Vaux, Esq. 
_ _ Recently published. Rough Notes, taken du- 
ting somc rapid journies across the Pampas and 
‘among the Andes, by Captain B. F. Head. Dar- 
-by’s New Universal Gazetter, a valuable work. 
Honor O’Hara, a novel by Miss Anna Maria 
Porter, authosess of the Hungarian Brothers &c. 
The preface of Woodstock which it will be re- 
collected was not received with the body of that 
work, has been received, and is now ready for. 
the purchasers. 

Mrs. Hemans.—The poems of this celebrated 


| authoress have been published in a beautiful vol- 


ume, 8vo. It contains The Leauger of the Alps, 
The Siege of Valencia, The Vespers of Palermo, 
and other Poems. 


The trials of Margeret Lindsay.—This pathe- 
tic novel has been translated into French by the 
Countess Mole. The author of it is said to be 
Allan Cunningham. 

Messrs. True and Greene, of Boston, have 


commenced the publication of a weekly literary 
paper, entiled the Lyceum. It is edited by Mr. 


Frederick S. Hill. Mr Hill was the editor of the 
‘‘Memorial,” an elegant Souvenir, published re- 
cently in that city, by Truc and Greene. 


| 
| 
| 
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NO. XXXIV. 


THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM 


“TO CULL WITH CAREFUL HAND EXOTIC FLOWERS, AND LEND THEIR FRAGRANCE TO OUR NATIVE BOWERS.” 


SUMMARY. hand and part of the arm, may be enabled to write || The price will be three dollars per annum, if 


It is estimated that during the last year from 
five to seven hundred houses have been built in 
Philadelphia. In some places, entire sides of 
squares have been constructed. 


It is an excellent rule never to pass before the 
horses of a carriage, unless you are sure you 
have time to fall down and get up again without 
danger. 


The receipts of the State of Maine for 1827, 
are estimated at $77;163—expenditures 80,140 
— Deficit 3,071—Debt of the State $55,000. 


Godfrey King, a Canadian by birth, recently 
perished near Albany, N. Y. from the cold. Be- 
ing much fatigued with walking ina snow sterm, 
he and a companion laid down in the snow, and 
fell asleep. 

Upwards of twenty thousand ship letters were 
received at the post office in New-York from the 
8th to the 15th instant inclusive. Eight thou- 
sand were received in one day. 


From an acqnaintance with the country in 
that region, Mr. Geddes suggests that it is with- 
in the compass of possibility that the Welland 
Canal may turn the course of the Niagara river. 


Jacob Barker has been indicted at New-York 
for libels on Richard Hatfield and Abraham B. 
Mead. The libels are contained in a pamphlet 
lately published by him. 


~The legislature of North Carolina convened 
at Raleigh on the 25th ult. and on the twenty- 
sixth Governor Burton communicated his mes- 
gage. 

The warlike intelligence from Europe has not 
been without some effect upon the Boston mar- 
ket, though much less sensation was experienced 
here than is represented to have been felt in New 
York. 


Astronomy.—La Place has proposed that the 
summit of Mount Blane should be selected by 
the civilized world, as a point for the first inere- 
dian—T he idea is worthy of his great mind. 


Four of the persons who carried off Morgan, 
in New York, have been sentenced to imprison- 
ment from one month to two years. 


A brewer in Prussia has discovered a method 
of obtaining sugar from wheat. From a Prus- 
sian bushel (about ninety-three pounds) of wheat, 
twenty pounds of good chrystalized sugar has 
been obtained. 


FROM THE NEW YORK ENQUIRER. 

Advertising for a husband.—A lady advertises 
in Saturday’s American fora husband. Her ac- 
count of herself, is somewhat contradictory. She 
says she has no pretensions to beauty, yet admits 
that her person is ‘*‘ not badly proportioned,” and 
she has ‘‘ black eyes, full cheeks, regular features, 
and pretty teeth.” If these requisites are not 
“ pretensions to beauty,” then we know nothing 
about Cupid and Venus; that’s all. She has had 
**a pretty good education,” a good temper, per- 
tinacity of judgment, and ho fortune. She wants 
a man of good sense, good temper, generous feel- 
ings and honorable principles. She wants too 
much, that’s certain. 

A letter was lately received in Chilicothe, 
from the younger Lafayette which was only 29 
days in travelling to that place from Lagrange, 
via Havre and New York. ! 

The enthusiasm of the French nation in the 
cause of Greece continues unabated. The ladies 
have sold (for the benefit of that country) their 
embroideries and paintings. 


A Mr. Hutz, has invented an aparatus, with } 
the aid of which persons, although deprived-of a | 


a plain and legible hand. 

Despatch.—According to a new arrangement 
of the Post Master General, letters will go from 
Boston to Charleston in nine days, a distance of 
1044 miles. 


MARRIAGES. 


The silken chain that binds two willing hearts. 


On Thursday, the 18th inst. by the Rev. Dr. 
Ely, Mr. William Worrell, to Miss Elizabeth 
Cox, daughter of the late John T. Cox, all of 
this city. 

On Sunday the 14thinst. Mr. John Snyder, of 
Philadelphia, to Miss Catharine Sirles, of Potts- 
grove. 


(The following list, says the New Haven Reg- 
ister, of Marriages which are said to have been 
solemnized in the village of Salem Bridge, with- } 
in three months past, has been handed us for 
publication. 


Married, at Salem Bridge, Connecticut, by the 
Rev. Mr. Pettingill, Mr. Orange M. Stevens, 
to Miss Henrietta J. Lewis; Mr. Stephen Bate- 
man, to Miss Maria Benham; Mr. Lewis Mans- 
field, to Miss Nabby Adams; Mr. Socrates Bry- 
ant, of Cornwall, to Miss Jerusha Terrell; Mr. 
Zalmon Millard, of Cornwall, to Miss Flora Ter- 
rell; Mr. Russel Root, of Salem Bridge. to Miss 
Irene Terrell; Mr. Erastus Potter, to Miss Bet- 
sey Roberts; Mr. George Palmer, of New Haven, 
to Miss Hannah Allen; Mr. Silas Gunn, jr. of 
Salem Bridge, to Miss Theodocia Johnson; Mr. 
Horatio Terrell, to Mrs. Sarah B. Hayden; Mr. 
Aaron Russel, of Boston, to Miss Esther Spencer; 
Mr. Isaac Spencer, of Salem Bridge, to Miss Amy 
Tyler; Mr. Hubbard Smith, to Miss Esther Fer- 
rell; Mr Garry Arnst, to to Miss Jane Phelps, of 
New Haven; Mr. Albert Wooster, to Miss Mitte 
Chatfield, of Salem Bridge; Mr. Larman Judd, 
to Miss Olive Bonton; Mr. Almon Osborn, to 
Miss Lina Tuttle, of Southbury; Mr. Joseph 
Cooke, of Birmingham, England, to Mrs. Ruth 
Granniss, widow of the late Caleb Granniss, of 
the former place. 


DEATHS. 


In the midst of life we are in death. 


On Saturday, the 20th inst. after a few days | 
illness, in the 56th year of her age, Mrs. Ann 
Maria Singer, wife of Mr. John Singer, Sr. ° 


On Saturday, the 20th inst. in the 53d year of 
her age, Mary, wife of Robert Wilson. 


On the 1ith instant, Irene Laura Ferguson, in 
the 6th year of herage, daughterof John D. Fer- 
guson. 


On Tuesday morning, in the 78th year of her 
age, Mrs. Mary Morris, relict of the late Rob- 
ert Morris, Esq. and sister of Bishop White. 


PROPOSALS 

For Publishing a new weekly paper, to be en- 
titled: 

THE PHILADELPHIA LITERARY GAZETTE, 
AND REGISTER OF NEWS. 

It will be printed on fine paper, each number 
containing eight pages, quarto, which will form, 
every half year, a handsome volume, of a size 
suitable for binding. 4 

It will be published Weekly, and the first num- 
ber will appear as soon as five hundred Sub- 
scribers shall be obtained. 


paid in advance, or four dollars if credit be re- 
quired. 

In establishing this Gazette, our leading object is to in- 
vestigate the character and pretensions of such) pul. 
lications as may be deemed worthy of notice, especially 
such as may proceed from the American press. 

That Philadelphia, the most populous, wealthy, and iu 
telligent city in the United States, and from its central sit- 
uation, enjoying facilities superior to any other for the dis- 
tribution of its periodicals to distant places, should possess 
no work of this description, has been often remarked as a 
matter of both surprise and regret. ‘The benelits which 
such a work, under proper management, would confer on 
the literature of the country, are manifest. Our writers 
labour under the peculiar disadvantage of having to con 
tend with the established fame, and, if the expression be 
allowed, the prescriptive reputation, of writers using the 
same language in an older country, which has hitherto, in 
literary matters, dictated to us laws to which we have been 
too ready to yield a blind ana implicit obedience. It is 
impossible that we can ever enjoy a national literature of 
much eminence, until we throw off this degrading depend- 
ance. If, asa people, we wish to attain a suitable rank 
among literary nations, we must emancipate ourselves from 
the thraldom of foreign criticism. ‘To be just to ourselves, 
we must think and determine for ourselves. Tribunais of 
our own should regulate the taste of our readers, and try 
the merits of our authors. It is full time we should possess 
journals of criticism, independent in tone and fearless m 
decision; the conductors of which would not wait with 
slavish patience for the arrival of opinions from Edinburgh 
or London, relative toan American bock, or any other 
book, in order merely to echo them; but would promptiy 
take new publications under their own cognizance, and 
boldly proclaim their own judgment without regard to avy 
other authority. 

The habit which we have too long followed, of drawing 
our opinions of books from the other side of the Atlantic, 
has unavoidably led to the injustice of neglecting our own 
authors. Itis hoped, however, that better tines for our 
nen of talent are approaching. The projected Quarterly 
Review, to be published in this city under the auspices of 
Mr. Walsh, promises well. It ought to be hailed as an oc- 
currence likely to form a fortunate era in our Titerary his- 
tory. It is announced asa work that shall be national and 
independent. There is, therefore, reason to expect that it 
will sedulously watch over the productions of our press, 
and lose no opportunity of bringing their merits into no- 
tice. In anemployment so desirable and important, we 
fondly hope that the Gazette we ‘now ofier to the public, 
will be found, although an humble, yet a zealous and use- 
ful auxiliary. To render it such, we will make every ex- 
-ertion in our power—we have already engaged an Editor 
of known literary habits and experience; and we invite 
men of talents generally, to aid us in our course. In the 
}eventof the work being successful, we shall cheerfully ai- 
_ low them a fair compensation for their labours, for we think 
there are few circumstances of a public nature more to be 
| regretted, than the illiberality w:th which literary exertion 
‘is rewarded in this country. 
| That the work maybe rendered more extensively useful 


jand interesting than if confined solely to literary disquisi- 


tions, a portion of it will be set apart to the detailing of po- 
‘litical and other events. Political controversy, however, 
shall be carefully avoided; the spirit of party shall not in- 
: fluence its decisions, nor the conflicting interests of rival 
aspirants to office infringe the impartiality of its statements. 
Space shall be afforded for instructive Essays and amus- 
ing Tales, when written with accuracy and taste. Nor 
shall the offerings of the Muse be refused omission, when 
| the Muse shall appear to have really inspired them; but 
when their insipidity or theirs harshness shall"prove thei to 
be of spurious origin, their authors must not feel disap- 
nolated at their rejection, for we are desirous that the 
flowers of Parnassus alone, ummixed with itsqweeds, shall 
appear in our pages. 

n the foregoing exposition of our views, we have per- 
haps promised more than the public will give us credit for 
being able, or than we may, on trial, really find ourselves 
able to perform. But we have some confidence in our- 
selves; and if we fail to fulfill reasonable expectations, it 
will not be from want of good mtentions or industrious 
efforts. ‘The most efiectual mode, however, by which the 
public can enable us to perform ail we promise, is to extend 
to us that patronage which we now respectfully solicit for 
a work, the utility of which must be apparent to every re- 
flecting mind. . 

Jan. 9, 1827. ROBERT MORRIS & CO. 
Communicatiors must be addressed, post paid, to 
Robert Morris & Co. Philadelphia. 

Subscriptions will be received at the principal book stores 
in this city—At the K}ERCHANTS’ COFFEE HOU SE~ 
P. THOMPSON, Washington City—BLISS & WHITE, 
New York—CUMMINGS & HILLIARD, Boston—./ OHN 
H. NAFF, Baltimore. 
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PHILADELP 
THE LPHEA ALBUDI. 


THE TUNEFUL NUMBERS SOOTH THE SOUL,—AND ALL ITS MEANER FIRES CONTROUL.” 


4 Then let 


The prompting seraph and the virgin lyre 
Still sing —-——”” 
= 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
THE POET, 


The poet! at that sacred name 
The beating heart swells high; 
Old time but consecrates his fame; 
Fot minstrels never die. 
The heaven-lit ray that brightly shines 
Across his glowing mind; 
His breast exalts, his soul refines, 
And elevates his kind. 


His page, to maiden’s melting eye, 


A tender thought reveals; ' 


The starting drop, the half heav’d sigh, 
Proclaim the love she feels. 


The youth, who lists to honour’s voice, 


Looks on the speaking tome, 


The precept there confirms his choice, 
And makes his breast its home, 


And he, whom folly’s call hath lur’d, 
From virtue’s road to stray, 

Of truth, by heavenly verse assur’d, 
Seeks honour’s flower-deck’d way. 


All, there, delight instruction reap, ' 


The pensive and the gay; 
But does not he, the inspir’d one, weep? 
Thou world, thou cold world, say! 


Too oft, in grief, the minstrel pines, 
Oft prematurely dies; 

Then wea)th unlocks her golden mines, 
And stately columns rise! 


Then pomp and honour raise the bust, 
Above the blighted clay; 

But what can give to church-yard dust 
The renovating ray? 


The high and noble bear his pall, 
They crowd around his bier; 

And on the vanish’d spirit call,— 
The spirit will not hear! 


Thus Sheridan, of varied worth, 
Whose presence charm’d a king, 
In auguish sought his home of earth, 

Laid low by want’s rude sting. 


And when to heaven his soul was gorte, 
The marble rear’d its head; 

Mean ostentation rais’d the stone, 
An insult to the dead! 


Old Scotia's gifted, feeling son, 
Knew want and dark despair; 

And men now praise the tuneful one, 
Who let him die of care! 


And when, on time’s untiring wing, 
His natal day returns, 
They eat, they drink, they dance, they sing, 
In memory of Burns. 
*T were vain to tell the sons of light,* 
Whose breasts were chill’d by wrong; 
* « Were I to send you an account of the lives of the po- 
ets, either ancient or modern, I fancy you would think me 


cOtloeting materials for a history of human wretchedness.’ | 
(Citizen of the World.) | 


The name is now a by-word quite, 
A starving child of song"’ 


Oh ye! who feel the quickening beam, 
Quench the etherial flame; 

Give o’er the intellectual dream, 
Nor sigh for minstrel fame. 


This world is far too cold for ye, 
For mammon here has sway:— 

His magic, massive, shining key, 
Unlocks to honour’s way. 


What though the sordid never felt 
Such throbs as swell your hearts? 

Your bosoms thrill, and burn, and melt, 
Yet bear life-piercing darts. 


Then ye who feel the quickening beam, 
Oh quench the plastic flame; 
Awake from intellectual dream, 


Nor sigh for minstrel fame. FRANCIS. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
BEAUTY’S SEMBLANCE. 


A butterfly, from hour to hour, 

Had sported in the fragrant bower; 
Now oft the rose-bud dipt in dew, 
And now the violet’s azure blue, 

It sipt awhile—then sought repose; 
Between the leaves of full-blown rose. 
I mark’d it well, its wing alone 

With all the rainbow’s colors shone; 
And at each light and lucid fold, 
’Twas tipt with tints of glossy gold. 
Its tecture! ah no art could reach; 

'T was softer than the downy peach,— 
And e’en so smooth had it become, 

It far surpass’d the polish’d plumb; 
The cygnet’s down could not compare 
With this bright emblem of the fair. 
From morn till night my eager eye 
Follow’d the beauteous butterfly; 

The cold frost fell—at dawn of day 

I sought to find my comrade gay; 

But ah! upon a wither’d bed 

Of roses, lay the charmer, dead! 

Oh! how like beauty was its mirth, 
That charms a day, and sinks to earth. 
Milford, Del. MILFORD BARD. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
THE GRAVE OF GENIUS. is 


When monarchs from their thrones are hurl’d, 
And prostrate all their honours lie, 
And when the great ones of the world 
*  Forsake this busy sphere and die! 
Their funeral dirge whole nations swell, 
And pompous rites their exit tell. 
Proudly above their sleeping dust, 
The sculptur’d tomb shall rise sublime, 
Transient their glory, free from rust, 
Down to the verge of farthest time— 
Time! fell destroyer! soon shall blot 
Their marble—and they'll be forgot! 


Not so when genius quits the earth, 

And mounts his cloud-wrapt car of flame, 
His soul receives a heavenly birth, 

And glory then shall snatch his name 
From cold oblivion’s beamless night, 
And grave it on her ’scutcheon bright. 


What though no marble mark the place, 
Where low in dust his ashes sleep, 
Yet friendship’s foot the spot shall trace, 
And beauty o’er his green sod weep; 
While kindred spirits oft repair, 
Toworship and to kindle there, 


Unstrung and broken is that lyre, 
Whose angel sounds could sweetly charm; 
Quench’d is that proud poetic fire, 
And fancy’s visions bright and warm— 
But while yon starry vault remains, 
So long shall live those deathless strains. 
Brandywine, Del. IGNATIUS 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
TO CAROLINE, 


Dost thou remember yet a buoyant form, 
That for a moment brighten’d in thy smile;' 
That carol’d like the bird near heaven born— 
On hope-tip’d wings, and joyous sung the whidey 
The notes are fled, that form but faintly clings, 
Against*the death that cold neglect soon brings. 


’Tis the last plaintive call—the broken sigh, 
Of him who lingers in love’s blighted path, 
Thou’ listen—if a tear then dims thine eye, 
In him ’twill light a spark, as oft it hath; 
But ah! it glimmers--love but flickers there, 
And all again is suk deep in despair. 
New York. CLARENCE, 


~ 


SCRAPS. 


It is dangerous to take liberties with great men, unless 
we know them thoroughly; the keeper will hardly put his 
hand into the lion’s mouth upon a short acquaintance. 

Lacon. 


That virtue which depends on opinion, looks to secrecy 
alone, and would not be trusted in a desert.—Jb. 


Let those who would affect singularity with success, first 
determine to be very virtuous; aad they will be sure to be 
very singular.—-Jb. 


To yetort an injury is to be almost as bad as the ag- 


gressor; when two throw dirt against each other, can either 
keep clean? 


Contentment.—A gentleman meeting with a shepherd on 
a misty morning, asked what weather it would be? “Jt will 
be,” said the shepherd, “ what weather pleaseth me;” and 
being asked to explain his meaning, said, “ Sir, it will be 
what weather'pleaseth God; and what pleaseth Him pleas- 
me. 


The reputation of a man is like his shadow, it sometimes 
follows and sometimes precedes him, it is sometimes longer 
and sometimes shorter than his natural size. 


1 remember the actions and projects to which the feelings 
of infancy impelled me, but not those feelings themselves, 
in their own pure juyenality. 

Rosseau says thatthe aim of education shoul be, to 
teach us rather how to think than what to think. 

_Good poetry is doubly amusing to a reader who has stu- 
died an pees versification; as the shapes and colours 
of animal and vegetable nature seem doubly beautiful to 
the eye of a painter. 

Truth and Roses have thorns about them. 


_ if you are vexed or angry, you will have two troubles 
instead of one. 


tt yg is no more faithful or pleasant friend than a good 


Butter was known to the Scythians: called by Hip 
crates pikerion: eaten by the Thracians at the wedding 
entertainment of Sphicrates: used by the Lusitanians in- 
stead of oil: Pliny ascribes its invention to the Germans. 


Jacob Ehrniwas beheaded in the Dutchy of Wertem- 
burg, for adulterating wine. 


Dogs in Kamtschatka have socks on their feet to 
them from the snow. ato 
Kind heaven always helps the man 
Who helps himself—when help himself he can. 


An old gentleman fell in love with a young lady, name8 
In a ball room the lady dropped her slows, instant- 


e. 
iy be took it up, and his address was, in presenting it— 
If from glove you take the letter g, 
Then glove makes love, which { present to thee. 
HER ANSWER: 
And if from Page you take the letter P, 
Then Page makes age, and that won’t ‘do forme. 


——— 
| 
| 


